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SIX MONTHS IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN DESERT 


Never-ceasing search for oil 

Seven Australian prospectors have returned to civilisation 
after spending six months searching for oil in the unex¬ 
plored Great Sandy Desert of Western Australia. 
Their trek, covering 10,000 miles of empty unmapped 
waste nearly twice the size of Britain, was one of the 
longest and most dangerous in Australian history. Lack 
of water or the breakdown of their vehicles might have 
meant disaster. They found their way by means of an 
album of a thousand air photographs which showed 
features on the ground in such detail that the explorers 
could locate individual groups of trees and patches of 
vegetation which indicated where to find water. 


'T'he prospectors, members of the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources, 
travelled in six .vehicles. Two of 
these went to and fro over vast 
distances to fetch fuel supplies, 
while the other four were used in 
a widespread search for rocks 
which might indicate underground 
oil. 

Though far from civilisation, 
the travellers kept in radio touch 
with Royal Flying Doctor bases. 


All ears 



In East Africa there lives a long¬ 
necked antelope called the Gerennk. 
This young specimen has arrived at 
the London Zoo and is very curious 
about the people he meets there. 


They lived mostly on canned 
food and damper, which is a sort 
of unleavened bread baked in 
ashes. Occasionally they were 
able to add a kangaroo or a bird 
to their monotonous diet. Thanks 
to their air photographs, they 
were never without water, though 
they had to ration it to one gallon 
per man a day. 

During their long sojourn in the 
wilderness they were astonished to 
meet a solitary white man, driving 
cattle, who celebrated their meet¬ 
ing by killing one of his bullocks 
for food. But for weeks they had 
the uncanny feeling of not being 
alone in the desert. Smoke signals 
showed that' hidden Aborigines 
were keeping a watch on them, 
and if. the explorers returned to 
their route, they saw the prints of 
inquisitive naked feet among their 
own wheel tracks. 

GREAT WONDER 

One day, however, a member of 
the expedition surprised a party 
of these hide-and-seekers. He had 
gone ahead by himself on foot to 
look for water when he suddenly 
came on a group of them round 
the place where it was to be 
found. They started to run away, 
but he persuaded them to stay, 
using Aborigine w'ords to explain 
that he and his friends were harm¬ 
less. Only one of these primitive 
folk had ever been so close to a 
white man. When the vehicles 
arrived they inspected them in 
great wonder, and afterwards 
stayed with the explorers for 
some hours before continuing 
their “walkabout.” 

"'Left to themselves, the prospec¬ 
tors carried on with their own 
“driveabout,” searching for the 
rocks from which they were col¬ 
lecting samples for later examina¬ 
tion. 

The expedition’s rock samples 
are now being examined by geo¬ 
logists at Canberra, who will 
probably take two years to decide 
whether they indicate the presence 
of oil below these sandy wastes. 
If their finding is favourable, the 
explorers’ six months in the desert 
may indeed have been well spent. 



Sea Dog 

Teddy is taking a trip aboard the Royal Research ship 
John Biscoe which is on her way with a relief party for 
Antarctic bases. But Teddy, an Airedale pup, will leave the 
ship at the Falkland Islands to join his owner. 


MOTOR TRAFFIC ONLY 
ON THIS ROAD 

Pedestrians and cyclists will be 
barred from the new by-pass road 
now being built at Preston in Lan¬ 
cashire. It will be what is called 


PLANE THAT TILTS ITS WINGS 


A giant cargo-plane which will 
take-off and land like a helicopter 
is being developed in the United 
States. 

In flight the “propelloplane ” 
will look much the same as any 
other four-engined transport, but 
when descending on to small air¬ 
strips or clearings, its wings will 
tilt through 90 degrees so that the 
engines point vertically upwards. 
This will allow the plane to 
hover for a short time" and descend 
slowly to the ground. 

Each of the four power units, 
carrying two or three turboprop 
engines in a cluster, will drive a 
six-biaded contra-rotating air¬ 
screw which will act in much the 
same way as the rotors of a heli¬ 
copter. 

Another unusual feature of this 


remarkable machine, which is 
being built by Hiller Aircraft, is a 
retractable boom extending from 
the tail. 

Exhaust gases will be expelled 
through this to control the 
pitch of the aircraft as it lands and 
to keep the nose pointed in the 
required direction. 


CANADA FIRST 

A Canadian mining expert, Mr. 
F. R. Joubin, has stated that by 
the middle of 1957 Canada will be 
the world’s largest producers of 
uranium for atomic power. 

He said that the United States 
and Latin-America would tie for 
second place as uranium pro¬ 
ducers, the Belgian Congo would 
be third, and Australia fourth. 


a “limited access” road. In other 
words, it will be used only by 
motor vehicles, the traffic it is 
designed for, in the same way as 
trains use a railway track. 

The trunk route it serves, from 
London to Glasgow (A.6) leads 
through Lakeland and is jammed 
with traffic in the summer. It is 
claimed that the new by-pass, 
which will be eight and a half 
miles long, will reduce travelling 
time between Bamber Bridge, 
south of Preston, and Broughton, 
to the north, by as much as one 
and a half hours at the busiest 
periods. 

This is accounted for not merely 
by the dual carriage-way, but 
because side roads will be carried 
over bridges, while smaller bridges 
will serve pedestrians, as well as 
farmers whose land has been cut 
in two. 
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Down to his job 

One of the De Havilland engine-testers gets down to liis 
job when inspecting the air-intake of this jet engine. 


FRIEND OF THE MATABELE 


Colonel Johann Colenbrander, 
who was born just a hundred 
years ago, was one of the brave 
and resourceful band of pionee,rs 
who paved the way for the settle¬ 
ment of Rhodesia. And he is not 
forgotten. A memorial plaque 
was recently unveiled in Colen¬ 
brander Avenue, Bulawayo, to 
mark his centenary, and a park 
has been named after him at Pine- 
town, Natal, where he was born. 

Few men have had lives more 
adventurous than Colonel Colen¬ 
brander. In his early twenties he 
served in the Zulu War, narrowly 
escaping with his life. 

When he trekked north, he 
quickly became the trusted adviser 
of Lobengula, the king of the 
Matabele. He spoke their lan¬ 
guage so well that the Matabele 
could not tell him from one of 
themselves after dark. When the 
king sent two envoys to see the 
“Great White Queen,” Colen¬ 
brander was chosen to take them 
to London. 

MAKING THE PEACE 

In 1896 the Matabele rose 
against the European settlers, and 
the colonel had no option but ter 
fight the people among whom he 
had lived for so long. But when 
it was over he helped to make the 
peace. For it was he who accom¬ 
panied Cecil Rhodes as interpreter 
at the great indabas (conferences) 
in the Matapo Hills. 

Day after day for three months 
the indabas continued until, satis¬ 
fied that the white man meant him 
no harm, every chief had sym¬ 
bolically broken his assegai at 
Rhodes’ feet. These negotiations 
were conducted by four whites. 


armed only with revolvers, sur¬ 
rounded by thousands of restive 
warriors. That they were success¬ 
ful was largely due to Colen- 
brander’s unrivalled knowledge of 
African languages and customs. 

In the South African War he 
commanded Kitchener’s Fighting 
Scouts. 

He met his death in 1918 when 
a Johannesburg film company had 
asked him to play the part of 
Lord Chelmsford, the British 
commander in the Zulu campaign 
of 1879. Against doctor’s orders, 
Colenbrander took part in the 
scene portraying the rescue of the 
gallant defenders of Rorke’s Drift. 
Crossing the Klip River, he slipped 
from his horse, and was drowned. 

If ever a man lived life to the 
full, that man was Colonel Johann 
Colenbrander, C.B. 


MEMORIAL TO A 
PEAR 

People who like a nice juicy 
pear will be interested to know 
that a memorial has been unveiled 
in the Berkshire village of Aldcr- 
maston to the first Williams pear 
tree on record. At the unveiling 
ceremony a Williams pear tree 
was also planted in the school 
grounds, where the first one was 
cultivated about the year 1770. 

Most of us call it the William 
pear, but Williams it is, for the 
name comes from a nurseryman 
named Richard Williams, who ex¬ 
tensively cultivated the trees at 
Turnham Green, in Middlesex. 
The Bartlett pear, which we get in 
tins from America, is really a 
Williams pear. 



By the CN Press Gallery ' 
Correspondent 


We have been hearing a great 
deal of late about “public 
relations,” but what exactly do 
they mean, and why are they con¬ 
sidered important? 

The answer is that public rela¬ 
tions are a service to the public— 
and a very important one—and 
Dr. Charles Hill, the Postmaster- 
General, has been appointed to 
look into the whole question of the 
service. 

Briefly, it concerns the use of 
what might be called agencies of 
information — newspapers, news 
agencies, radio, and television— 
which present facts. 


DEALING IN FACTS 
Public relations have nothing to 
do with propaganda, which is of 
two types. One makes people 
aware of the existence and quali¬ 
ties of certain products or policies. 
The second type—such as was 
used by the Nazis in the last war 
—conceals or distorts the truth. 

But public relations are an 
organised effort to get facts known 
and to answer any distortion of 
those facts with explanations. 

Therefore, whoever has the task 
of informing the public about facts 
must deal in facts. Most Govern¬ 
ment departments have public re¬ 
lations officers whose task is to 
present facts in a form which 
people can understand. 

Dr. Hill, now organising the 
whole of this service, is concerned 
not only with what we do at home. 
He is also responsible for seeing 
that the facts about British ideas 
and the British way of life are pre¬ 
sented abroad, fairly and squarely. 


“Political warfare” is another 
term much in the news. It is 
something usually operated only in 
wartime, although a few countries 
also use it in peacetime. Its 
traditional purpose is to help win 
a war. 

In wartime it concentrates on 
manufacturing “facts ” so as to 
confuse, alarm, or weaken the 
enemy. “Alarm and despondency” 
are deliberately created by 
political warfare experts in order 
to undermine the enemy’s morale, 

WARTIME METHODS 

An example of effective political 
warfare was to be found in 
1940. It was then that Britain, by 
pretending (in broadcasts and by 
rumours carefully circulated) that 
she was stronger than she was, 
actually convinced the Nazis it 
would be folly to invade these 
islands. 

But even in wartime vfc do not 
like these methods. They are “un- 
British.” In peacetime they cer¬ 
tainly cannot take the place of 
honest information. 

That is why the Government has 
now decided against the use of 
political warfare in the Middle 
East, despite the fact that other 
countries are using it against 
Britain. 


News from 

CLEANEST COUNTRY 

In proportion to her popula¬ 
tion, Belgium uses more soap and 
cleaning materials than any other 
nation. Australia is next, the U.S. 
third, and Britain is sixth. 

The centuries-old main dam and 
weir on the Avon at Evesham has 
been presented to the National 
Trust. This will open up another 
two miles of navigable river to the 
public. 

Newspapers and new coins have 
been placed in a casket in the 
foundations of a new London 
store. 

WINNING SLOGAN 

Twelve - year - old Christine 
Chandler won the Road Safety 
Committee’s competition at South- 
borough, Kent, with her slogan: 
“Concentration all the while leads 
to safety—every mile.” 

San Francisco dog-owners who 
lose their pets can now dial 
“Lost dog” on their telephones 
and get the help of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

NEVER ABSENT 

Mr. F. W. Sharpe, headmaster 
of a secondary school at Owston, 
near Doncaster, has never been 
absent or late in his 40 years’ 
service. 

The pipers, Highland dancers, 
and regimental band of the Black 
Watch are to make a 12-week 
tour of the United States next 
autumn. 
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Everywhere 

A television system has been 
installed at the B.O.A.C. terminal 
at Victoria, London, to enable an¬ 
nouncers to be seen as well as 
heard. 

The price of the Highway Code 
has been raised from one penny 
to sixpence. Copies of the penny 
edition will be sold a$ long as 
stocks last. 

' Kenneth More is the most 
popular British film star, accord¬ 
ing to an inquiry recently carried 
out among cinema exhibitors. 

Twelve inches of rain fell in a 
few hours during a storm near 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

The State Apartments at Ken¬ 
sington Palace, are now open to 
visitors daily, free of charge. 

MORE TEACHERS 

The number of teachers in 
Britain is increasing by about 7000 
a year. This should provide a 
margin for reducing the size of 
classes in the next few years, ac¬ 
cording to the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Two young Hungarian refugees 
have been taken on the domestic 
staff-of Buckingham Palace. 

, Paper tickets issued by the Lon¬ 
don Transport are to be shortened 
to reduce litter. 

FRENCH FORTNIGHT 

A “French fortnight” is to be 
held in Britain next April to 
promote the sale of goods from 
France. 



Chief Guide 

This new' portrait of Lady Baden-Powell, World Chief Guide 
since 1930. is by Mrs. Grace Wheatley. It was on view 
recently at the Royal Society of Portrait Painters Exhibition 
in London. 
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CAROLS FROM HOME 


This is a Christmas story which 
begins in a Derbyshire village and 
will end in far-off Singapore. 

During the Second World War 
Donald Brookes was one of the 
schoolchildren who were evacu¬ 
ated from their homes in Sheffield. 
He went with his brother and two 
sisters to the Derbyshire village of 
Foolow, and he loved to join in 
the carol-singing at Christmas and 
bring cheer to lonely farms and 
cottages.. 

Donald grew up and became a 
Sunday-school teacher, then a local 
preacher, and was later ordained a 
minister. Volunteering for mis¬ 
sionary work in the Far East, he I 


joined the staff of the China 
Inland Mission, and earlier this 
year sailed to Singapore to con¬ 
tinue his language studies. 

When Christmas comes round, 
Donald’s thoughts will turn to the 
Derbyshire village where, year 
after year, he has shared in the 
Christmas festivities. And not long 
afterwards he will be able to re¬ 
capture something of the spirit of 
Christmas in Foolow. A special 
recording has been made of the 
carols this year, and it will be sent 
to him in Singapore. 

For the Rev. Donald Brookes, it 
will be the" sweetest music in the 
world. 



Atlantic 

rescue 

One day while the weather 
ship Explorer was on her 
station far out in the 
Atlantic, this handsome 
falcon suddenly flew on 
board in a state of ex¬ 
haustion. The bird was 
looked after by the crew 
until the Explorer return¬ 
ed to Greenock for an off- 
duty spell, when it was 
handed over to the 
Scottish Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. One of its 
officers is seen here with 
the bird which has now 
gone to the Glasgow Zoo. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
MUSICIANS 

Are conductors really necessary? 
That is the title of an essay com¬ 
petition run by the Youth and 
Music movement for season 
ticket holders of the Robert 
Mayer Youth Concerts. Prizes are 
£15, £10, and £5, to be speffit on 
tickets for concerts, operas, ballet, 
or on gramophone records. 

Another of the Movement’s 
activities is selecting young instru¬ 
mentalists for the International 
Youth Orchestra. This is to take 
part in the World Congress of 
JeunesSes Musicales at Vienna next 
Whitsun (June 6 to 12), and at the 
Salzburg Festival in July. 

Youth and Music can also offer 
reduced prices for tickets, and 
sometimes for lodgings as well, at 
the great festivals abroad—for 
example, a 60 per cent reduction 
for the Wagner Festival at Bay¬ 
reuth. More information can be 
obtained from the headquarters at 
22 Blomfield Street, London, E.C.2. 


STAMP NEWS 

r [Y> help in the fight against 
illiteracy, Morocco has issued 
five special stamps. They depict 
people, soldiers and tribesmen 
among them, learning to read. 

A. stamp in honour of school 
teachers will be among New 
Year issues in the United States. 


BOYS RESCUE GULLS 

Boys have built a pen at West 
Cliff County Modern School, 
Whitby, for seabirds which come 
ashore with their feathers fouled 
by oil. In this they are helping 
the natural history curator of 
Whitby Museum who, until now, 
has cared for these birds at his 
own home. 

The R.S.P.C.A. provide lard for 
cleaning the feathers, and although 
many birds die, some do recover 
and can then be released. The boys 
also spend some of their spare 
time fishing in the harbour to feed 
their “gull patients.” 


ROMAN FORT IN A 
CAR PARK 

A turret and a gateway where 
Roman soldiers kept watch some 
1900 years ago may be preserved 
in a car park which is to be built 
under a new road in the heart of 
the City of London. 

Part of a first century Roman 
fort in Londinium, the turret and 
gateway, were unearthed earlier 
this year during excavation carried 
out on a site in Falcon Square, 
near Aldersgate. Now the City’s 
engineers are seeing if it is possible 
to preserve them. 

BOMBER ON A FARM 

A Canadian reader who saw the 
C N reference to the R.A.F.’s last 
Lancaster a few weeks ago, sends 
us this story about an old Lan¬ 
caster which is coming out of re¬ 
tirement for active service. 

For ten years the veteran 
bomber has stood outside a garage 
in an Alberta town to catch the 
eye of passing motoristi Now it 
is being repaired before being sent 
to a farm where it will be used for 
.playing crops. 


UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 

When Russian forces entered 
the Hungarian town of Sopron, all 
the members of the university— 
600 students, ten professors, 20 
assistants—marched off in a body 
and crossed the Austrian frontier, 
determined at all costs to keep 
-together. 

The Austrian authorities gener¬ 
ously provided them with quar¬ 
ters in the holiday resort of St. 
Wolfgang and there, despite all 
setbacks, they have resumed their 
studies. 


JTinland’s newest stamp pays 
tribute to her public health 
service, now 200 years old. 

jyfALAYA is to issue special stamps 
next August to mark Merdeka 
Day, her day of independence. 


MARKET TOWN 

The modern colliery town of 
Burnside, in Northern Natal, is for 
sale. Complete with school, post 
office, shops, and hotel, the town 
has been deserted since the closing 
of the mine a few years ago. It 
can be bought for £45,000. 
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The beach to themselves 


The beach may be deserted but a boy with a dog—and a 
stone to throw'—does not find it lonely. Two’s company 
enough for their little game. 
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Up ami over 

Welsh Prince is eleven years old now, and he is a working 
farm horse. But he knows how to jump and, ridden by Mavis 
Morris, daughter of the farmer at Tenterden, Kent, who 
owns him, has won 50 prizes at shows. 


EASTWARD HO ! 

Among Christmas holiday 
pleasures for sea-minded young 
Londoners will be the exhibition 
called British Trade Route to the 
East. It is a reminder of the dar¬ 
ing adventurers who faced the 
perils of the open seas and un¬ 
charted coast in the old brave days 
of sail. 

Visitors will see fascinating 
models of many types of ships 
down to the famous 19th-century 
clippers and the first ocean-going 
steamers like the Sirius of 1837. 

In addition there are charts, 
navigation instruments, portraits, 
and many other items. 

The exhibition, which is in aid 
of King George’s Fund for 
Sailors, is open at The House of 
Bewlay, 138 Park Lane, W.l, for 
three weeks from December 20, 
except Friday and Sunday. Admis¬ 
sion for children is one shilling. 


PRIZES FOR CN 
READERS 

The novel Driving Test Games 
offered in CN COMPETITION 
No. 2 have been w’on by David 
Billington, Huddersfield; Jane 
Bradford. London, N.W.3; Mal¬ 
colm Finckcn, Enfield; Sheila 
Fraser, Aberdeen; Carole Jackson, 
Cheadle Hulme; Paul Judson, 
Bromsgrovc; Rupert Ormond, 
Bristol; Helen Sutcliffe, Leeds; 
Margaret Sutton, Newbury; and 
Judith Tunstall, Grcenford. Sur¬ 
prise awards for the next-best 
efforts go to: Oliver Anderson, 
Portaferry; Barbara Hartill, Man¬ 
chester; Raymond Llewellyn, 
Reading; Brian Lowe, Darwen; 
Jennifer Milsted, East Croydon; 
Patricia Morris, Upminster; Mary 
Porteous, Dollar; Brian Scott, 
Rotherham; Brian Thomson, 
Bristol; and Evelyn Williams, 
Gourock. 


GETTING TOGETHER 

Members of Highbury Chapel, 
Cotham, have issued a special in¬ 
vitation to all young coloured 
people in Bristol to attend their 
Christmas celebrations. They are 
expecting a big response. 

“These people often lead very 
lonely lives in a strange city, and 
we want them to join us in the 
traditional Christmas of England,” 
says the Rev. J. N. Holder. 


OUTSPAN PAINTING 
COMPETITION RESULTS 

OUTSPAN PAINTING COMPETITION No. I 

1st Prize—Choice of flight .in a Heli¬ 
copter and £25, or £50. 

Under 9 years Jason Ambler, Reading. £50 
9-12 years Robert Wrighc, 

Carmarthen S. Wales. £50 
13-16 years Edwin Dunn, 

Buckrtall, Stoke-on-Trent. £50 
2nd Prize—B.S.A. bicycle. 

Under 9 years John Anslow, 

, Pelsall, nr. Walsall, Staffs. 

9-12 years John L. Tollit, 

Northampton. 

13-16 years Anthony Carpenter, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 

3rd Prize—Choice of Camera, Scooter, 
Doll, or Sewing Machine. 

Under 9 years Duncan McIntyre, 
Tighnabruaich, 

Argyll. Camera 

9-12 years David Millar, 

Broughty Ferry, 

Angus, Scotland. Camera 
13-16 years Rosemary Fry. Sewing 

Manchester, 20 Machine 
Consolation Prizes (S2)—Winsor & 
Newton Painting Sets. 

OUTSPAN PAINTING COMPETITION No. 2 

1st Prize—Choice of flight in a Heli¬ 
copter and £25, or £50. 

Under 9 years Nigel S. Lilley, York. £50 
9-12 years William S. Higson, 

Blackburn, Lancs. £50 

13-16 years Gina C. Wilson, 

Leeds, 16, Yorks. £50 

2nd Prize—D.S.A. Bicycle. 

Under 9 years Hilary J. Smith, 

Gillingham, Kent. 

9-12 years Peter Chambers, 

Lymrngton, Hants. 

13-16 years Margaret Gathercole, 

West Wickham, Kent. 

3rd Prize—Choice of Camera, Scooter, 
Doll, or Sewing Machine. 

Under 9 years Janice Wilson, 

London, S.E.26. Scooter 

9-12 years Valerie A. Britton, Sewing 
Birmingham 29. Machine 

13-16 years Anthony lohn Carpenter, 

Bournemouth, Hants,Scooter 
Consolation Prizes—(41) Winsor & New¬ 
ton Painting Sets; (5) £1 Baok Tokens. 
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RADIO AND TV 


PROBLEMS OF A POTTER 


'I’mere is a lot of fun added to the 
charm of The Dragon Embel¬ 
lishment, the play by Anthony 
Brown which will be seen as a tele- 
recording in B B C Children’s T V 
on Friday. Based on one of Ernest 
Bramah's Kai Lung stories, it was 
originally televised last June. 

Fa Fai, daughter of Wong T’Sin 
the potter, paints dragon patterns 
on the plates her father's workmen 
make. Poor Wong T’Sin is worried 
over an enormous order that the 
emperor wants in a hurry and 
because the men are clamouring 
for higher pay. His temper is not 
improved when Wei Chang, his 
dullest apprentice, sits on a wet 
plate and transfers the design to 
the seat of his pants. 

Hugh David plays the luckless 
Wei Chang, Rosemary Miller is Fa 
Fai, and Philip Ray takes the part 
of Wong T’Sin, the worried potter. 



IsiilSls 

Fa Fai and Wei Chang, in a scene from the Dragon Embellishment 


Teaching them English 

The English by Radio department 
of the BBC is using its ex¬ 
perience to teach our language to 
Hungarian refugees who came to 
this country. Text books in English 
and Hungarian are being provided 
at reception centres and.hostels, 
together with recordings made by 
the BBC staff in their spare time. 
The records are being manufac¬ 
tured and given free by H.M.V. 

Gipsy Nativity play 

’J'ortogh O’Boyle, a 13-year-old 
drama student from Ireland, 
has come to London to take part 
in Christmas in the Market Place, 
next Sunday’s play in B B C’s 
Children’s TV. Producer Dorothea 
Brooking tells me she went over to 
Dublin specially to meet Tortogh 
and his family, and found him 
exactly the sort of boy for this 
delightful story of. wandering 
gipsies performing a Nativity play 
in a little town. 

It is based on a French original 
by Henri Gheon. The new ver¬ 
sion by Eric Grozier gives the nar¬ 
rative an Irish setting. 

Kathleen Barrington, also from 
Dublin, will be seen as the gipsy 
Maria who plays the Virgin Mary; 
Tortogh, as the youngest gipsy, 
appears both as an angel and a 
shepherd; Robert Mooney; as the 
leading gipsy, plays Joseph. 


Is Britain a subtopia ? 

yl^RE radio and TV masts among 
the many things said to be 
spoiling the face of beautiful 
Britain? We can expect some 
frank speaking on the question in 
BBC Television’s Special Enquiry 
this Wednesday. 

Some people think our country 
is still the loveliest in the world; 
others say we are submerging the 
landscape under a blight of sprawl¬ 
ing housing estates, electricity 
grids, barbed wire, hoardings, and 
tin huts. 

Films will be used to support 
both sides, of the argument. One 
of the speakers will be Jan Nairn, 
who coined the word “subtopia,” 
which is a mixture of suburb and 
utopia. 

Famous locomotives 
on view 

fr.NGiNE-spoTTERS will have a 
special T V treat on Friday 
when BBC cameras are set up in 
the Ydrk Railway Museum. His¬ 
toric locomotives on view there 
include one of the famous Great 
Northern “Eight Foot Singles” 
which took part in the East and 
West Coast races to the North 
sixty years ago, and an electric 
engine used on London's first 
Tube railway, the City and South 
London, in the 1890s. 


Tlieir Christmas chore 

Think of the joy an unexpected 
Christmas stocking can bring 
to a needy child. The Youth 
Council of Newport, Mon., are 
sending out many such stockings 
next week, and this way of helping 
to create the Christmas spirit is 
one of many to be described in the 
Light Programme’s Parade this 
Thursday evening. 

Listeners, will hear about 
students working in a London 
store toy department, an apprem 
tice chef preparing a Christmas 
dinner, and young volunteers re¬ 
decorating the homes of old age 
pensioners. 

Christmas Crackerjack 

Thirty children, I hear, will be 
guests on the stage of the 
BBC Television Theatre for this 
Wednesday’s Christmas edition of 
Crackerjack. They will be invited 
to take part in games, led by 
Eamonn Andrews. 

The unusually long list of stars 
includes Shirley Abicair with her 
zither, Terry Hall with Lenny the 
Lion, the magician David Berglas, 
and Larry Parker the clown. 

Ernest Thomson 


IT HAPPENED this week 


English boy crowned 
in Paris 


DECEMBER 16, 1430. PARIS 
—The nine-year-old King Henry 
VI of England was crowned King 
of France in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame here today. 

The crown was placed on his 
brow by Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester, and the choice of 
an Englishman for such a cere¬ 
mony so offended the French that 
hardly one French nobleman 
attended the coronation. 

The French were also annoyed 
that no prisoners have been re¬ 
leased and no taxes remitted, as is 
customary at coronations. 

King Henry was nine months 
old when the death of King Henry 
V made him King of England. Two 
months later his grandfather, the 


French King Charles VI, died, and 
the baby became King of France 
also. 

It was not until April of this 
year, however, that conditions in 
France were settled enough for 
him to come to his French king¬ 
dom. After the capture of Joan of 
Arc, Maid of Orleans, on 
May 23, the young King journeyed 
to Rouen and occasionally 
attended her trial. 

His uncle, John of Lancaster, 
Duke of Bedford, had planned for 
the boy to be crowned in Rheims, 
but it was found impossible, to 
clear a way through the French 
forces to that town. King Henry's 
rival is Charles VII, already 
crowned by Joan of Arc. 


Signals span Atlantic 


DECEMBER 16, 1901. NEW 
YORK—Signor Guglielmo Mar¬ 
coni, the Italian inventor, today 
claimed that signals he has re¬ 
ceived at St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land, came from Cornwall. 

If this claim is true, it means 
that “wireless telegraphy” has sur¬ 
mounted the difficulty of trans¬ 
oceanic communication. 

The brilliant Italian inventor, 
who is only 27, went to London 
five years ago to carry on his 
revolutionary experiments. A year 
later the Wireless Telegraph and 
Signal Company was formed, and 


last year this company became the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com¬ 
pany. 

Wireless telegraphy was first used 
in 1898 between lightships and the 
shore, and resulted in the saving of 
many lives. Since signals were 
first transmitted across the English 
Channel to France, Signor Mar¬ 
coni has been at work on improv¬ 
ing the transmitting apparatus. 

Last year he began building the 
long-distance telegraph station at 
The Lizard, and in preliminary tests 
succeeded in sending out messages 
over distances of nearly 200 miles. 


Cabot to lead adventurers 


DECEMBER 18, 1551. LON¬ 
DON—The celebrated navigator 
and explorer, Sebastian Cabot, has 
been chosen as governor for life of 
the new company formed here 
today, and hopes run high of a 
trade agreement between England 
and Russia. 

The new body is to be. known as 
the Company of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, and its founding opens a 
new era in the history of com¬ 
merce and British merchant ship¬ 
ping. The Adventurers’ aim is 


to extend British trade throughout 
the world. 

Citizens of London, worried by 
the great slump caused by dis¬ 
turbed . conditions on the Con¬ 
tinent, had appealed to Sebastian 
Cabot to advise them. 

After many conferences he in¬ 
duced them to make an effort for 
what he called the search and dis¬ 
covery of the northern part of the 
world by sea, and to open a way 
and passage to Cathay (China) by 
a north-eastern route. 


CHRISTMAS TREAT! 

Ask your parents to take you to the 

Waif Disney * 

Christmas Film Festival 

at the ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

South Bank (General Manager — T. E, BEAN) 

THREE MATINEES WEEKLY FOR TWO WEEKS 

All performances start at 3 p.m .— last about 2 hours 

Mondays, 31st December and 7th January 

THE LIVING DESERT and STORMY 

Tuesdays, 1st and 3th January 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA and TOOT, WHISTLE 

Fridays, 4th and llth January 

THE VANISHING PRAIRIE and BEN AND ME 

TICKETS : 2/6, 3/6, 5/- from Box Office (WAT 3191) and agents. 


festivities in Mauritius. Listeners 
will also hear some of her new 
friends in Yorkshire, including 
Mr. Bill Wild, blacksmith, car¬ 
penter, and artist. 


Cliantal will call the Magga Dan 

Q-etting ready for a radio Christ¬ 
mas is Chantal Moinpoullan, 
an attractive, dark-haired young 
girl from Mauritius now staying 
with an English family at the little 
Yorkshire village of 
Malham, near Skip- 
ton. 

In the B B C’s 
Round - the - World 
broadcast on Christ¬ 
mas Day she will be 
heard calling from 
Malham to the Com¬ 
monwealth Antarctic 
expedition on the 
motor-ship Magga 
Dan, as they plough 
through the - ice 
towards Shackleton 
base. 

Chantal will 
contrast her first 
English Christmas Chantal Mompoullan sits with her hostess, 

with memories of Mrs. Pearson, in her Yorkshire home 



TOP OF THE MORNING 

Conditions for gliding were so 
good the other day that Mrs. Anne 
Burns, who works at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, at Farn- 
borough, decided to go without her 
breakfast and take to the air. 

She climbed into her Slingsby 
Skylark and soared up to 12,000 
feet, nearly double the previous 
British women’s height record. 

The greatest height ever reached 
in a glider is 42,100 feet, achieved 
in 1950 by an American pilot. 
W. S. Ivans. 


MORE BLACKFELLOWS 

The Australian Aborigines, or 
Blackfellows, long thought to be 
doomed to extinction as a race, are 
on the increase in the Northern 
Territory, where many of them 
still live as wandering tribesmen. 
Even so, there are only about 
47,000 pure Aborigines in the 
whole of Australia in a total popu¬ 
lation of nine million. 
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WHERE SORROW HAS BEEN TURNED TO JOY 




11811 


These are some of the Hungarian children who came from the terrors of Hungary 
to the peace of the English countryside. Among many organisations which rallied at once 
to their aid was the Girl Guides Association. They cancelled all courses at their training 


centte, Foxlease, in the New Forest, and threw open their fine old mansion and its quiet 
acres to those who had lost everything. As the old proverb says: He gives twice who 
gives quickly. These pictures reflect the happiness brought by such giving. 


liil 
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The Editor* Table 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . EC4 
DECEMBER 22 . ,. 1956 

MIND AND 
REMIND 

'The number of children • 
killed on our roads during 
September and October was 
considerably less than in the 
same period last year. The 
authorities ascribe this largely 
to the Mind That Child 
Campaign. 

Amid our present anxieties 
this is welcome news indeed. 

We may hope that the tragic 
total will decline even further 
as petrol rationing reduces 
traffic on the roads. 

This, however, does not 
mean that road-users can 
afford to relax their vigilance 
for an instant. Not only must 
all drivers continue to Mind 
That Child; the rest of us 
must constantly Remind That 
Child of the dangers—dangers 
that will remain on every road 
even if perhaps less apparent. 

THE GIRL WHO 
WAS CHOSEN 

TTarlier this year a Sports 
Correspondent interviewed 
Judy Grinham for the CN. 
Many of our readers will 
recall the article, and he, for 
his part, recalls her reply 
when he asked what she 
thought of her chances in the 
Olympic Games. 

“ I haven’t even been 
picked for the team yet,” 
said this great little lady, who 
was to return from Melbourne 
with a gold medal, the first to 
be won by a British woman 
swimmer since 1924. 


THEIR GOOD FAIRY 

Tf the children at Larpool Hall, 
Whitby, were asked if they 
believed in fairies, they would 
answer “Yes” with one voice. 
For they have a Good Fairy of 
their own in Miss Wendy 
Horton, who before she became 
a young student at York College 
of Art, herself lived for many 
years at Larpool Hall, a 
National Children’s home. 

During the summer she won 
a magazine competition on 
“How I would spend £100.” 
She wrote a letter saying that she 
would spend it on presents for 
her friends—the Larpool Hall 
youngsters. And she has been 
as good as her word. 

Thirty wide-eyed children were 
delighted when she arrived to 
fulfil her promise. For the boys 
there were such gifts as football 
boots; for the girls there were 
dresses and party frocks. 

After the presentation, Sister 
Evelyn Woolf, who is in charge 
of the Home, called for three 
cheers for Wendy, the Good 
Fairy. Later she said: “Even 
the boys who did not believe in 
fairies seem to now.” 


160-pound pudding 

TWhat is probably Britain’s 
v ’ biggest Christmas pudding 
has been sent to the Lord Mayor 
of London as a gift from Aus¬ 
tralian farmers. It weighs 160 
pounds and will provide gener¬ 
ous helpings for a great number 
of old people on Christmas Day. 
Other puddings, not quite so 
big, have been sent to the 
Mayors and Lord Provosts of a 
hundred other British towns. 
Thank you, Australia! 

Last straws 


I 


Out and About 

f the robin could only have 
changed his perch from the 
holly bush where he sang to the 
nearby spruce it would have been 
a perfect Christmas tree picture. 

For the spruce, with its grace¬ 
fully drooping branches and 
straight trunk, is the true 
Christmas tree, and of all our 
wild birds the bold and cheerful 
robin is surely the most season¬ 
able. 

While we stood still at the 
edge of the wood and watched 
him, the robin after falling silent 
began to sing again, but in a 
whisper. Even when we could 
scarcely hear any song we could 
see his throat still moving. 

Behind him was the dark 
green of the spruce, made pale 
at the branch-ends and one side 
of the bole by what was left of 
the morning frost. C. D. D. 


When a thatcher finished off 
the top of a com stack at 
Southborough, Kent, he made 
this straw kangaroo complete 
with baby. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
December 25, 1926 

]\/Tadame Melba has sung at 
1VJ_ the Old Vic, and the rather 
mean and ugly streets round 
London’s Waterloo Road have 
been besieged by cheering 
crowds, waiting to hear the great 
prima donna for a shilling. 

Up went the prices when 
Melba promised to sing at the 
Vic. In the gallery they jumped 
all the way from fivepence to a 
shilling in honour of the occa¬ 
sion and of the cause, that of 
building a second Old Vic at 
Sadler’s Wells. 


THEY SAY . 

Although it is easy to recog- 
^ nise the bright or the dull 
child, it is not easy to distinguish 
between the last child to qualify 
for a grammar school place, and 
the first not to qualify. 

Dr. IV. P. Alexander , Secretary, 
Association of Education Committees 

YXTns should we always have 
vv yews, and only yews, in 
churchyards? 

The Vicar of Shorne, Kent, 
in his parish magazine 

Petrol? It does not worry 
me. I always use matches. 

M Sacha Guitry 

T('encing is like dentistry—when 
you pull a tooth you don’t 
need brute force, just technique. 

Gillian Sheen, Olympic Gold 
Medallist, who is also a dental surgeon 

Tt is a mistaken and resented 
idea that a strong arm alone 
is sufficient to enable a man to 
get a job on the farm. 

Canterbury and District Joint 
Education Committee 

A AAA.AA.A.A AAA AAl A lAl AiA At All 1 t 1 i 
TT TTTTTT'TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTtTTTTTTTr 

| QUIZ CORNER 

1. What is the Old Bailey? 

2. Where would a letter 
addressed to No. 1 
London be delivered? 

3. How do we get the words 
Milliner and Currant? 

4. Who composed the opera 
Lohengrin? 

5. What was the origin of 
the George Cross? 

6. When did Independent 
Television start? 

Answers on page 12 


Think on These Tilings 

'T'he prophet Amos went to 
Bethel, and there he preached 
in the royal chapel. 

His message was a stern one. 
He rebuked in burning words 
the powerful for their cruelty 
and injustice. 

The court chaplain, a man 
named Amaziah, was indignant 
that Amos, a simple shepherd, 
should dare to say such things. 
But Amos was not abashed or 
afraid. He knew that it was God 
who had called him and told 
him to preach in Bethel. 

Listen to his words so simple 
and sincere: “And the Lord 
took me as I followed the flock, 
and the Lord said unto me. Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel” 
(Amos 7. 15). 

God does not just call the 
powerful and clever to serve 
Him. He calls the simple and 
humble. We do not need to be 
clever to serve God, but we do 
need to be faithful and true. 

' O. R. C. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Low tide at Bognor Regis, the 
famous Sussex resort. 


JUST AN IDEA 
Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm. 


Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

December 23 

J. Arthur Rank (1888). One 
of the most powerful men in the 
British film industry. He directs 
several of the most important 
companies in both the producing 
and the distributing part of the ■ 
business. 

December 24 

Viscount Morley (1838-1923). 
Man of letters and statesman. 
For many years he was editor of 
the influential Fortnightly Re¬ 
view which was the guide of 
Liberal opinion. 

December 25 

Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). 
Great pioneer of modern science. 

_ Between the 

nature of 
light, and the laws governing the 
forces of gravity. His work was 
done at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Later he held an office 
in the Mint and was an M.P. 

December 26 

Sir Norman Angell (1874). 
Author and lecturer. He was a 
rancher in the U.S. before he be¬ 
came a newspaperman and great 
advocate of international co¬ 
operation. He has written many 
fine books and in 1933 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for 
peace. 

December 27 

Johann Kepler (1571-1630). 
German astronomer. He estab¬ 
lished the laws governing the 
movements of the planets. His 
life was dogged by ill-health, 
financial worries, and religious 
persecution but Tycho Brahe, 
another great astronomer, recog¬ 
nised his worth and gave him 
employment in the Observatory 
at Prague. 

December 28 

Sir Arthur Eddington (1882- 
1944). English astronomer. He 

terior characters of the stars. 
December 29 

Andrew Johnson (1808-1875). 
17th President of U.S.A. As a 
boy he was apprenticed to a 
tailor and the log-cabin where 
he worked is now a national 
museum. He ran away to 
Tennessee of which he eventually 
became senator. Succeeded 
Lincoln as President in 1S65. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 

GIFT FROM THE 
GOLD COAST 

The little girl who had nothing to do 



Just as Mother makes it 

After a course of theory in the coo'-cry class the Eldon twins,. 
Joy and Jacqueline, of the Whitefield Secondary School at 
Cricklewood, London, tried their hand at the practical work. 
Judging by the smiles, results were excellent. 


FATEFUL YEARS 


(Collectors for the Zoo are 
liable to crop up in some 
unexpected places. A case in 
point occurred the other day, when 
a consignment of insects arrived 
by air from the Gold Coast. 

They had been collected by the 
young daughter of a Public Works 
official out there who one day 
found herself at a loose end and 
asked for something to do. Her 
mother, Mrs. M. Barnett, sud¬ 
denly had a bright idea. 

“Why not try to collect a few 
things for the London Zoo?” 

So armed with one or two old 
tins, young Miss Barnett set off 
to see what she could find on the 
fringe of the bush near her house. 
And it was not long before she 
came home with a really big 
“bag.” . Tt included a dozen egg- 
masses of the praying mantis, a 
large millipede, and two fine 
examples of the Imperial scorp¬ 
ion, a large black species which 
grows to a length of nine or ten 
inches, and which, incidentally, 
has quite a formidable sting. 

FEEDING PROBLEM 
“Mrs. Barnett duly sent her 
youngster’s catches along,” a Zoo 
official told me. “And we very 
much hope her daughter will 
repeat her remarkable per¬ 
formance. The mantis egg-masses 
are being carefully kept in the 
insect house laboratory in a 
temperature of 70 degrees. They 
will, we hope, produce some 
interesting families in due course. 

“The job then will be to cater 
for the babies. They feed ‘all 
round the clock.’ But we should 
have enough fruit-flies for them by 
the time they are wanted.” 

From another unexpected source 
the Zoo has received several 
interesting reptiles. These came 
from Mr. Eric Phillips, a young 
Welsh schoolmaster attached to a 
mission school in Paraguay, and 
included a teguexin (desert lizard) 
and three snakes. All were caught 
by Mr. Phillips, who has already 
sent other South American reptiles 
to the London Zoo. 

SNAKE PUZZLE 
Most of Mr. Phillips’s catches 
have been readily identified, but 
this time, one of his specimens 
had even the experts guessing. It 
was a two-foot snake unlike any 
known species. Zoo officials called 
in the aid of professional snake- 
experts, however, and the 
“ puzzle ” snake has now been 
identified. 

“It is a rare type,” said an 
official, “and it has only a long 
Latin name. But we shall not be 
far wrong if we describe it as a 
South American relative- of the 
grass snakes. 

"Incidentally, Mr. Phillips has 
certainly varied his catches on this 
occasion. Of the three snakes 
sent, one (the ‘ puzzle ’ snake) is 
a land reptile, one is a Merrem’s 
water-snake, and the other is a 
vf-srujke. None of these reptiles 


is venomous, so it may be possible 
to tame one or two of them. The 
teguexin, however, will certainly 
become no one’s ‘ pet.’ It is a 
large lizard, with a powerful bite.” 

A notable birthday was cele¬ 
brated at the Zoo a short time 
ago. Brumas, the only white bear 
ever bred at Regent’s Park, was 
seven years old. Brumas herself, 
however, was hardly aware of her 
birthday. Except for a slice of 
fruit cake no special treats were 
given her, for she was still on a 
diet, following stomach trouble. 

FAITHFUL TO BRUMAS 

The only animal in the Society’s 
history to bring the Zoo a “three 
million gate ” (it happened in the 
year following her birth) Brumas 
still has a few faithful “fans,” 
children mainly, who never fail to 
visit the bear who so fired their 
imagination in her “cuddly” days. 

Today it is hard to realise that 
Brumas once was such a children’s 
favourite. She is now mature and 
weighs over 1000 lb. 

And what of Brumas’s future? 
“What wc should like to do 
would be to secure a mate for 
her, of about the same age,” said 
a Zoo official. “ But where can 
one find such an animal? Most 
polar bears seen in menageries are 
obtained as cubs in the far North, 
and held on to pretty tightly.” 

Stocktaking at the Zoo, due to 
take place at the end of the 
month, may reveal that the value 
of the exhibits bred in the 
Gardens this year has reached a 
new high level. So far, more than 
150 mammals have been born in 
the Gardens. Those of special 
value include the twin tiger cubs 
born in August, two king pen¬ 
guins, a rare oriental Kuhl’s deer, 
a Saiga antelope, and a giraffe. 
These seven exhibits alone are 
worth well over £1500. 


Boys and girls are growing up 
in a rapidly changing world, and 
much of the change is the result 
of the Second World War. But 
they can have little idea of what 
it was really like to live through 
the terrible and fateful years of 
that war. 

So Edgar Holt has filled a real 
need in w'riting for young people 
a simple and straightforward 
account of these years in The 
World At War, 1939-1945 (Put¬ 
nam, 15s.). His book explains 
what the struggle was about, and 
outlines events as they happened 
all over the world. Above all, it 
gives a wonderful picture of the 
conditions faced by ordinary men, 
women, and children. 

War consists of much more 
than battles, and on almost every 


page of this book Mr. Holt man¬ 
ages to get some interesting 
sidelight on life during the war 
years. 

The Battle of Britain, on which 
the fate of all of us was decided 
five miles up in the late summer 
skies over field and town, becomes 
suddenly more real when we 
remember that housewives were 
handing over their sets of alumi¬ 
nium pots and pans to help make 
new Hurricanes and Spitfires. For 
those were times when the people 
of this, island were cut off from 
the rest of the world, and every¬ 
body had to help. 

Wc jread, too, of the way St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was saved from 
destruction by a gallant deed; of 
the Queen, as a young girl, 
making her first broadcast; of the 
discovery of life-saving penicillin 
on the same day as the gallant 
Jervis Bay went down, after saving 
her convoy from a German 
battleship. 

GHOST VOICE 

We hear of the “ghost voice”, 
suddenly shouting “ Rot ” in the 
midst of a news broadcast, of 
prisoners of war appearing as 
workers in our fields. Wc learn 
how victory in the Desert War of 
North Africa meant 84 million 
oranges for people who had 
almost forgotten what they looked 
like. 

The great campaigns in Russia 
and Italy and above all, the final 
advance through France and the 
Low Countries into Germany, arc 
here recalled in a way which never 
loses sight of the ordinary per¬ 
son’s view of them. 

The events of those six years of 
war shaped the world in which we 
live today. This book, which also 
contains many good pictures, will 
help all young people to under¬ 
stand them better. 
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Catching the 
bus in 
Hopshire 

Country buses are generally few 
and far between, and there arc still 
out-of-the-way places where people 
have to trudge a long way to the 
nearest bus stop. 

The problem is to provide them 
with a service, even a twice- 
weekly, one, that will not have to 
run at a hopeless loss, and the way 
it is being tackled is outlined in an 
interesting new Ministry of Trans¬ 
port booklet called Village Bus 
(Stationery Office, Is. 3d.). 

To illustrate country transport 
difficulties, the writer has invented 
an imaginary county, Hopshire, 
where the villages have such quaint 
names as Little Caring, Past Car¬ 
ing, Upgullett and Downgullett. In 
all of these places the arrival of 
the bus from the market town is 
the main event of the day. 

RUNNING AT A LOSS 

Rural Hopshire’s main problem 
—as in hundreds of country dis¬ 
tricts—is that fares on a village 
route may average 6d. a mile, 
while running costs are about 
Is. 9d. a mile. Many country bus 
services are thus run at a loss, 
which the bus company must more 
than make up on its main road 
takings. 

It is a complicated business, and 
it is all worked out by Area Traffic 
Commissioners and the various bus 
companies, who also do their best 
to deal with the complaints of 
passengers. 

In addition to outlining the 
whole problem of rural transport, 
this booklet also gives an enter¬ 
taining account of how people in 
some remote hamlets get together 
and provide their own bus, a fine 
example of self-help. 


BRIDGE TO AFRICA 

A plan for constructing a giant 
floating bridge across the Strait of 
Gibraltar has been put forward by 
a French, engineer, M. Antoine 
Bludo. The bridge would cross the 
narrowest part of the Strait where 
it is nine miles wide. 

The foundations of his bridge 
would be ten floating caissons, 
each 328 feet high and 65 feet in 
diameter. .These would be toward 
empty to their positions, and then 
nearly filled with water, so that 
they would float with their tops 
about 50 feet below the surface. 
At this depth (according to M. 
Bludo) they would be unaffected 
by surface disturbances of the sea. 

Resting on the caissons would 
be the supports for the bridge 
itself which, with road and rail¬ 
way, would be built 130 feet above 
the sea. ' - 


THE BIRDS OF BERRY 

Boatloads of summer visitors 
have been disturbing the colonies 
of seabirds on Berry Head, South 
Devon. So Devon County Council 
have been asked to make this 
headland, with its fine . limestone, 
crags, into a natural reserve. Its 
use can then be regulated. Other¬ 
wise the birds—a great attraction 
—may go elsewhere 



It’s a long way to tickle Monty 

Monty, one of the giraffes at the London Zoo, is particularly 
fond of being tickled under the chin with the keeper’s birch 
broom. And only a broom with a long handle will do. 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST 
WOMAN DOCTOR 

Brave Elizabeth Blackwell 


The Children's Newspaper, December 22, I9S6 



Pups as presents 

Husky pups find a quick sale as Christmas presents. These 
seven have been sold recently from Whipsnade and before 
being sent off to their new homes they said a fond farewell 
to their Zoo hostess friends. 

CASH IN THE CORNER 


There were no qualified woman 
doctors in the whole world until 
just over a century ago. The first 
was Elizabeth Blackwell, who did 
not get her diploma until 1849, and 
then had to battle against prejudice 
for many years before she estab¬ 
lished her position as a doctor and 
thus opened the career of medicine 
to women. 

The story of Elizabeth Blackwell 
is told .in A Doctor Alone, by 
Peggy Chambers (Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d.). And it is an astonishing 
story of struggle and triumph. 

Born in 1821, a daughter of a 
Bristol sugar refiner, Elizabeth was 
eleven when her family emigrated 
to America. The early death of 
her father left the family in want, 
and to make ends meet she and her 
sisters ran a private school in New 
York for six years. 

The thought of being a doctor 
had never, occurred to her until a 
sick woman friend told her: “If I 
had been treated by a lady doctor, 
my worst sufferings would have 
been spared me.” Those words 
were to change her life. In June 
1845 Elizabeth Blackwell began 
her long struggle. 

BULLDOG TENACITY 

Medical schools to which she 
applied for admission as a student 
scorned her request. But Eliza¬ 
beth Blackwell was a person of 
bulldog tenacity. She went on 
applying to different authorities 
until, at last, she was accepted by 
Geneva College in New York 
State. 

Her fellow students teased her; 
boys in the street jeered at her, 
calling her a “doctor in petti¬ 
coats women disdainfully drew 
their skirts aside as she passed. But 
nothing could stop her. In 1849 
she passed her examinations and 
received her diploma—the first 
ever awarded to a woman. 

Determined to become a sur¬ 


geon, Elizabeth Blackwell decided 
to continue her studies in Paris, 
but she found it no easier there. 
Only one hospital would allow her 
to enter; and then only as an 
apprentice nurse, making beds and 
preparing patients fot' the doctors’ 
visits. It was here that she suf¬ 
fered a tragic setback, an accident 
that led to the loss of an eye and 
the end of all her hopes of becom¬ 
ing a surgeon. Undaunted, she 
had a glass eye fitted and, a friend 
having paved the way, she came to 
London to study medicine at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

In the late summer of 1851 
Elizabeth Blackwell returned home 
to New York, only to find that 
prejudice against the “ doctress ” 
was as great as ever. Abusive 
anonymous letters reached her, but 
no patients. 

ILL-WILL CONQUERED 

Refusing to be beaten, she 
started a dispensary for poor 
women and children, and later, 
with the - help of enlightened 
friends, established a hospital for 
women. Ill-will was gradually con¬ 
quered as the hospital flourished. 
Well-known New York doctors 
came there to treat patients; 
medical men from other parts of 
America came to study her 
methods of management. 

In 1858 she was able to leave the 
hospital in capable hands and pay 
another visit to London, there to 
help in the struggle to secure 
recognition for women as doctors. 
It was one of her lectures that in¬ 
spired Britain’s first woman doctor, 
the great Dr. Garrett Anderson. 

Forced by ill-health to retire in 
1879, Elizabeth Blackwell went to 
live at Hastings, and spent much 
time writing on social problems. 
And there, in 1910, she died, an 
old lady who had lived to see her 
lone example followed throughout 
the whole civilised world. 


EAVESDROPPING AT 
THE AIRPORT 

By dropping a coin in a slot, 
young visitors to the airport at 
Oakland, California, can hear the 
conversation between pilots and 
the traffic supervisor in the con¬ 
trol tower. 

It is possible that the idea may 
be adopted in due course at 
London Airport. 


X-RAYING AIRLINERS 

A mobile X-ray machine which 
enables technicians to examine the 
structure of big airliners without 
dismantling the plane is now being 
used in America. Up to 200 X-ray 
pictures may be taken during an 
inspection. 


A Children’s Corner has been 
opened at the Gloucester branch 
of the West Midland Trustee 
Savings Bank. Believed to be the 
first of its kind in the country, 
this department for young savers 
consists of a special section of the 
counter, used by children only. A 
raised ramp leads to it and this 
puts the young customers on the 
same level as grown-ups farther 
along the counter. 

The children have their own 


cashier, their special multi¬ 
coloured money-boxes, and, near 
their own counter, a small table. 

This junior savings bank was 
officially opened by the Duke of 
Beaufort, and to mark the occa¬ 
sion six local youngsters each 
received a money box and a bank 
book credited with five shillings. 
During its first two weeks this 
children’s bank issued 1264 money 
boxes free, and within a month 
63 new accounts had been opened. 


DEERSLAYER—new picture-version of Fenimore Cooper’s famous frontier yarn (3) 



The Indian who had fired at Deerslayer Dcerslayer turned to go to the canoes. Then some Deerslayer realised that the stricken Indian Back at Muskrat Castle, Decrslayer and Hutter’s 
was.astonished at his friendly attitude, instinct 'made him wheel round again. The expected to be scalped. “You’ve nothing daughters, Judith and Hetty, discussed their plight 

He lowered his gun and approached him. treacherous Indian had hidden in a bush and was more to fear from me,” he said. “ I am of now that two of the Castle’s defenders, Hutti-r and 

They argued about the canoes, the Red- aiming at him. He fired and the bullet grazed the Christian stock, and scalping is not of my Harry, were captives of the Indians. Deerslayer said 

skin wanting to take one while Deerslayer white man’s side. At the same instant Deerslayer gifts.” He carried the dying man to the that Big Serpent, his Delaware Indian friend whom he 

pointed out that both belonged to Hutter. fired from his hip, and there was a yell from his lakeside to drink, and tried to comfort his had come here to meet, would soon reach the lake, and 

Finally the Indian went off, saying that enemy. The wounded Indian staggered from the last, moments. The savage gazed at this he would go ashore to look for him. The girls, knowing 

he would tell his chief, who had sent him bush and hurled his tomahawk, which Deerslayer strange young white man in wonder before how little their father deserved mercy from the Indians, 

to get the canoe, that he could not find it. deftly caught. A moment later the Redskin fell. he closed his eyes and died. were themselves tortured with anxiety about his fate. 

What chance has Deerslayer of meeting his friend on the hostile lakeside? See next week’s instalment 
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i DRAMA ON THE RIVER 
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CHASE THE CONWAYS 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


- Helping Roger Lawton to escape 
from a band of foreigners plotting 
to kidnap Prince Birana of 
Ethiania, Jerry and Jane Conway 
take him aboard their uncle's 
deserted yacht, moored in the 
Orwell estuary. It is at that 
moment, when they think they 
have got away - without leaving a 
trace, that Jerry suddenly remem¬ 
bers he has left his sea chest in 
the guard's van of the train from 
London. It has his name and 
address inside! 

10. Roger disappears 

J erry unlocked the companion 
doors, pushed back the hatch, 
and descended into the Maridella’s 
saloon. He pulled the curtains ■ 
across the portholes and over the 
doghouse windows before switch¬ 
ing on one of the small electric 
bulbs set in the deckhead. He 
looked round the cabin as Jane 
and Roger came down. 

Uncle Alec had been afloat the 
week before, so the cabin was neat 
and tidy and ready to receive the 
weary visitors. Roger gazed 
round admiringly. 

“Phew!” he whistled. “Never 
thought a small yacht could be like 
this inside. Don’t mind hiding up 
here as long as you like!” 

Jane closed the hatch and 
stepped off the ladder. 

“Well, let's hope it won’t be 
long,” she said. “We’ve got to 
do something about Prince Birana 
before the twenty-fourth, or it’ll be 
too late.” 

Roger suddenly looked de¬ 
pressed. 

“No,” he said dully. “We 
haven’t got much time. And I 
don't know how we’re going to 
help him. We’ve got to find him 
first.” 

The clue 

“ I’m not worried about the 
time so much,” Jerry declared. “In 
fact, because it’s so short Hassan 
and his gang may not risk any of 
it hunting for you, Roger.” He 
paused. “What I’m worried about 
now is the clue we’ve left on the 
train.” 

“Clue?” broke in Jane anxi¬ 
ously. 

“The sea chest—in the guard's 
van,” he explained irritably. “Like 
a fool, I forgot it when working 
out that final brainwave.” 

“But it’s no more your fault 
lhan mine,” Roger protested 
loyally. “I didn’t think about it, 
cither. I should have done, seeing 
I was in it.” 

“But even if we had remem¬ 
bered it, how d’you figure we 
could have got to the back of the 
irain to get it?” Jane pointed out. 
“We'd have surely run into the 
man who was looking for us.” 

“Does it matter, anyway?” 
queried Roger. “I mean, even if 
Uassan’s stooge got into the 
guard’s van and examined it, it 
wouldn't tell him anything that he 


doesn’t already know. It’s empty, 
and he knew I’d been hidden in 
it.” 

“You may not have noticed the 
faded label on the inside of the 
lid,” Jerry replied slowly. “But 
he will. It's got my name and our 
home address on it.” 

“What, Bunter’s Meadow! Oh, 
my!” gasped Jane. “You figure 
it’ll bring him to Manningbury?” 

“If he got a chance to see it, it 
might,” Jerry said. “When he 
found that we’d given him the slip, 
he may have remembered the 
chest. Isn’t it natural he'd sneak 
into the guard’s van and take a 



Jane inquires about the strange 
vessel 

look at it, just in case it gave him 
some clue?” 

“See what you mean,” muttered 
Roger. “But then he’d still have 
no idea where we are. He’s not 
likely to think I’d be hiding in the 
middle of a river aboard a deserted 
yacht.” 

“And even if he got to Man¬ 
ningbury,” Jane added brightly. 
“There’d be nothing to lead him 
here. He’d have no reason to 
think we’d cqme on to Eastflect.” 

“Perhaps I’m being too pessi¬ 
mistic,” Jerry confessed with a 
faint smile. “But it does mean, 
Jane, you’ll have to watch your 
step when you’re ashore in the 
next couple of days. The chest will 
eventually end up at Manningbury 
Station, but don't go and inquire 
about it. Leave it there.” 

“Huh-huh, and I guess I'll stay 
away from Bunter’s Meadow, too. 
There’s no one there, anyway. I’ll 
sleep at Mrs. Hartman's cottage 
while you’re away. How soon 
d’you figure you and Amos will be 
back, Jerry?” 

Roger is impatient 

“The skipper thought the day 
after tomorrow. We'll certainly 
make it as quickly as we can. As 
soon as we’ve unloaded, we’ll get 
under way.” 

“Well, don’t worry about us,” 
Roger advised him. “We shall be 
all right. Jane’ll do all the shop¬ 
ping and I’ll lie low. Only wish 
I could do something more useful 
while I’m waiting.” 

“Docs anyone feel like a sand¬ 
wich?” inquired Jane suddenly, 
extracting a crumpled package 
from her bag. 







“Not for me,” Jerry said, mov¬ 
ing over to the stove. “But I can 
do with a drink. Everyone agree' 
with cocoa?” 

This invitation was eagerly 
accepted, and a few minutes later 
they were sitting round the table 
with steaming mugs of sweet, dark 
liquid lightened by a spoonful of 
the contents from a newly opened 
condensed milk tin. 

“You’ll have to sleep aboard 
tonight, Jane,” Jerry told her. “It’s 
too late to go ashore now. Take 
one of the sleeping bags to your 
usual fo’c'sle berth, and Roger and 
I will sleep here.” 

“O.K.,” Jane nodded. “What 
time are you going in the morn¬ 
ing?” 

“As soon as it’s light. I’ll take 
you ashore first, then I’ll row back 
to Pin Mill and return Mr. Wat¬ 
son’s dinghy. Should get a lift 
from there to Ipswich. I want to 
catch the early train to London.” 

Meals for Roger 

Jane's first day in charge of pro¬ 
ceedings at Eastfleet passed more 
quickly than she had expected. She 
walked into Manningbury and 
drank a cup of coffee in a trans¬ 
port cafe while waiting for the 
shops to open. She decided to 
make two provision trips out to 
the yacht—one during the morn¬ 
ing and another in the afternoon. 
In this way she could convey the 
basic essentials necessary for 
Roger's meals in a small canvas 
bag without anyone suspecting the 
real purpose of her visits to the 
yacht. 

She caught the bus back to the 
top of Shore Lane, the company's 
nearest stop to Eastfleet, with her 
first consignment, saw that Roger 
was comfortable,. rowed ashore 
again in the Maridella’s sailing 
dinghy, and called on Mrs. Hart¬ 
man just after lunch. 

No awkward questions 

The middle-aged woman who 
lived alone in her cottage on the 
outskirts of Manningbury had long 
been Mrs. Conway’s daily help at 
Bunter’s Meadow, so that she was 
acquainted with the hectic and 
sometimes curious routine pro¬ 
vided by Jerry and his cousin from 
Canada when the sailing season 
was in full swing. 

She showed no surprise at their 
sudden comings and goings, and 
thus when Jane arrived unan¬ 
nounced and asked if she could 
stop a night or two as she was not 
keen on sleeping alone at Bunter’s 
Meadow, Mrs. Hartman welcomed 
her without asking awkward 
questions. 

The first day and night passed 
without incident, but on the after¬ 
noon of the second day when Jane' 
arrived at the yacht club jetty to 
pick up the dinghy for her second 
trip to the yacht, her attention was 
attracted by a strange boat in the 
river. It seemed late in the season 
for the appearance of cruising 



Long-service family 

The Woolford family from fianstead, Surrey, have between 
them completed 110 years’ service with the local branch of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade. On the left is Mrs. Woolford, 
with 33 years to her credit, and in the back row is her 
grandson Alan, with three years’ service. 


boats at Eastfleet, and she won¬ 
dered about the motor-cruiser 
moored astern of the Maridella. 

Before pushing off in the dinghy 
she went into the clubhouse and 
found the steward, George 
Wheeler, to see if he could throw 
any light on the new arrival. Jane 
knew the steward well, but made 
her inquiry sound as casual as 
possible. He put the glasses on the 
cruiser and decided that she was 
a charter boat from the Silver Star 
Charter fleet. He laughingly sug¬ 
gested that it was probably some¬ 
one getting a cheap holiday at off¬ 
season rates. 

Jane thanked him, and after ex¬ 
changing a few general remarks 
went back to the dinghy. There 
was a light breeze across the river, 
so she sailed out with it to the 
Maridella. She went alongside 
and snugged everything down in 
the dinghy before clambering 
aboard the yacht. 


In the cockpit a cold, unpleasant 
feeling trickled through her. The 
unusual quietness of the cabin 
filled her with apprehension. She 
opened the doors and pushed back 
the hatch, taking herself firmly in 
hand. She was just being imagina¬ 
tive. Roger never did make any 
noise and kept well out of sight 
when she opened the hatch. He 
was merely following instructions. 
She would probably find him in 
the fo’c’sle, as she had done 
before. 

Nevertheless, as she descended 
the companion-ladder she called 
his name softly. There was no 
answer. She went forward into ' 
the saloon, and as she did so felt 
rather than saw a movement from 
the side of the oilskin locker 
beneath the bridge-deck. Before she 
could turn, a canvas sail bag was 
plunged over her head and her 
faint cry was stifled in her throat. 

To he continued 
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M ISS Beryl Pugh, of Port 
Talbot, is a fully-qualified 
Class 3 soccer referee. A teacher 
at the Clevedon Secondary Modern 
School, Somerset, Miss Pugh took 
over the job of refereeing the 


school games when the P. T, 
master left last year. At first her 
knowledge of football was very 
limited, but she has now passed 
the Somerset F.A. referees’ test. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


“Bike for Health Week” is 
to be launched shortly ir. 
U.S.A. to celebrate the eightieth 
anniversary of the manufacture of 
the first American bicycle. 

R L Sulley has high hopes 
of becoming coxswain' of 
the Cambridge Boat Race eight, 
and following in the tradition of 
his father—and his mother. His 
father was in the 1928 and 1929 
crews, and his mother was also 
cox to. the women’s crew at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

]^eg Matthews, Chelsea’s new 
international goalkeeper, has 
worn the same green sweater for 
five years, and now considers it 
his “lucky mascot.” Gil Merrick, 
Birmingham City’s goalkeeper, has 
worn the same pair of shinguards 
since his schooldays—and he, also, 
has played for England. 
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Pat and 
her horse 
have 

shared in 

many 

triumphs 

A whole table is almost 
filled by silver cups 
and the cloth is covered 
by rosettes—treasures 
which Silver Merlin has 
won with the skilful 
hands of Pat Applin to 
guide him. Pat comes 
from Star minster 
Marshall, Dorset. 


I^oger Maisoneuve, who came 
from Ontario this year to 
play for Harringay ice hockey 
team, drives the puck at a speed of 
up to 100 m.p.h. The secret is 
in the tremendous strength of his 
wrists, which he developed by 
lumber-jacking and driving heavy 
lorries in off-seasons. He can tear 
a telephone directory in two. His 
brother Ray is also an ice-hockey 
star with Harringay, having joined 
the team two years ago. 

Scored all seven 
goals but lost 

The Newtown (Leeds) football 
team recently had the un¬ 
happy experience of losing a 
match in which they scored all the 
goals—seven of them at that! 

Playing at Pontefract, in a West 
Yorkshire League fixture, New¬ 
ton’s forwards scored three good 
goals, but their defence scored 
four—for the other side! Two of 
Pontefract’s goals went into the 
net off the visiting defenders, and 
the others were diverted past the 
luckless Newtown goalkeeper by 
his own team-mates while attempt¬ 
ing clearances. 

Peter May, captain of the 
M.C.C tourists in South 
Africa, received a present from 
the Mayor of Salisbury with 
mixed feelings. The gift was a 
live white duck! Peter certainly 
has no intention of keeping that 
bird as a mascot. 

Football under cover 

Work is shortly to begin on a 
sliding glass roof over the 
Dynamo" Stadium, at Moscow, 
home ground of the famous foot¬ 
ball team. When the weather be¬ 
comes bad, electrically-operated 
glass covers will slide into position 
over the vast stadium. Air-con¬ 
ditioning will ensure that the 
stadium has a pure atmosphere, 
and even when it is freezing out¬ 
side, under the glass roof the 
temperature will never fall below 
54° F. 


No more sponge 

A few years ago Japanese table 
tennis players introduced 
sponge-covered bats, and swept 
the board in the world champion¬ 
ships. Then more and more top- 
class players began using sponge 
bats. Now, however, the trend is 
turning against them. Some time 
ago it was reported that fewer 
Japanese players were using them; 
and the other day Gloucestershire 
T.T.A. banned the use of them in 
county games. The main reason 
against the use of sponge bats is 
that they are too quiet—they spoil 
the game as a spectacle. 

Although the world (able tennis 
championships will not be held 
until next March, Victor Barna, 
the former world champion, has 
already been named as non-play¬ 
ing captain of the team who will 
make a trip to Sweden. 


r J , His - Wednesday a party of 
Rugby Union players repre¬ 
senting the South African Univer¬ 
sities open a short tour of Britain 
with a match against the Scottish 
Universities Past and Present, in 
Glasgow. On Saturday they play 
their second match, at Murray- 
field, Edinburgh, against a' Scot¬ 
tish Districts XV. 

Matter of gravity 

According to Dr. J. C. Evans, a 
scientist of the National 
Physical Laboratory, it is not sur¬ 
prising that many records set up 
during the 1952 Olympics at Hel¬ 
sinki were broken during the 
Games at Melbourne. He points 
out that as the Earth is flattened 
at the Poles, and as Melbourne is 
nearer the Equator than is Hel¬ 
sinki, there was less gravitational 
pull to counteract the effort of the 
athletes. 

He worked out that for the 
same amount of effort in the field 
events an increase of 0.2 per cent 
could be expected in performance. 
In other words, in the discus, 
hammer, and javelin events an 
increase of four to six inches 
could have been expected. Jump¬ 
ing events, too, were also affected. 

' % 

AJalcolm Greenhow, 23-year- 
old games master of Culford 
School, Bury St. Edmunds, had 
to turn down selection for an 
England Rugby trial last season 
because of injury. This season 
he was given another chance— 
because of injury to Ted Wood¬ 
ward, the original selection. Mal¬ 
colm Greenhow, born at Barnsley, 
plays for the Wasps (as does 
Woodward), and has represented 
both Devon and Yorkshire in the 
County Championship. 

giLL Edrich has accepted the 
Middlesex C.C.C. invitation 
to captain the County side for 
one more season. The former 
Test batsman has been Middlesex 
skipper since 1953, and last sum¬ 
mer had much to do with the 
rapid development of several 
promising young cricketers who 
were given their chance in the 
County side. 


How to tackle your man 

Boys of the Sir William Collins School, St. Paneras, have 
some coaching in the Rugby game—especially on how to 
tackle the man with the ball. 
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CHAMPION OF THE 
FUTURE 


11 

New Books which are sure to 
please the Very Young 


Christopher Browning, who is 
just 16, marked the end of his 
Junior swimming career by smash¬ 
ing three Hertfordshire and 
Southern Counties records on the 
very last day on which he was 
eligible. He now intends to justify 
the remark of TV commentator 
John Webb after Chris had repre¬ 
sented his county in 1954: “There 
goes a champion of the future.” 

Chris, who lives in Broxbourne 
and attends Hertford Grammar 
School, started swimming in 1947 
at the age of seven. Two years 



later he joined the Hoddesdon 
Swimming Club and soon began 
to make his mark. Today he has a 
most impressive collection of 
trophies—nine silver cups, six 
plaques, 22 medals, and innumer¬ 
able certificates. 

In 1955 he first competed in the 
National Championships, but was 
taken ill early in the week and 
failed to make his mark. So, when 
the finalists in this year’s 220 yards 
Freestyle Championship lined up 
for the start, few people heeded 
the boy in Lane 6. But while the 
limelight and the TV cameras 


The young man in this photo¬ 
graph is Bill Bracewell, an Ameri¬ 
can student at a secondary school 
in Atlanta, Georgia. The spiders 
are Black Widows, venomous 
female spiders which get their 
name from their habit of killing 
their partners, and have a bite 
which can be fatal to human 
beings. 

Bill Bracewell, who is 17, first 
became seriously ' interested in 
these deadly spiders about five 
years ago. “I caught them and 
studied them,” he says. “I learned 
how they live, what they cat, how 
they care for their young. Later I 
realised that, although 
1 had learned a lot 
about black widows, 

I knew nothing about 
their venom. Then, 
after research, I found 
that pure black widow 
venom had never 
been extracted. I 
realised I'd have to 
work out the problem 
myself, with little to 
go on.” 

By a series of ex¬ 
periments on spiders 
made temporarily 
harmless, plus the 
good fortune that 
comes to those who 
keep on trying, Bill 
Bracewell succeeded 


were focussed on the two 
favourites in the middle lanes, 
Chris Browning came up almost 
unobserved to gain second place. 

The same thing happened in the 
110 yards championship, Chris 
again splitting the favourites to 
take second place. 

A well-known coach, writing in 
the Swimming Times, summed up 
Chris’s performance: “Overlooked 
perhaps in the Junior events was 
the smooth precision-like swimmer 
from the South, 15-year-old Chris 
Browning, who will require watch¬ 
ing closely next season. He was 
the most economical swimmer, 
technically, I saw at the 
Championships.” 

At the English Schools National 
Championships at Gateshead this 
year Chris was a member of the 
record-breaking Senior Boys’ free¬ 
style team, for which he was 
awarded the E.S.S.A. Schools 
Badge, the first boy in Hertford¬ 
shire to win this award. 

FINE PERFORMANCE 

For his fine performance in win¬ 
ning the Southern Counties 100 
yards free-style championship a few 
weeks ago, Chris was awarded 
the Allen J. Perring Memorial 
Trophy, presented annually for the 
best performance in the Southern 
Counties. 

Swimming is not Chris’s only 
interest, however. He plays full¬ 
back for his school’s first XV and 
he is chairman of the Youth 
Group at Broxbourne Parish 
Church. But for the next few 
months, study will take precedence 
over everything, for in July he is 
sitting for his G.C.E. 


in extracting the deadly poison. 

This was not done without great 
risk, especially when one of the 
spiders escaped and ran over Bill’s 
hand. But, luckily, that spider did 
not bite. Now he is hopeful that 
his discoveries will result in an 
anti-venom serum which will save 
life. 

For his important original work 
Bill Bracewell won the right to 
enter the Scholastic National 
Science Fair competitions in 
Oklahoma City. He has a good 
chance of reaching the national 
finals which each year swell the 
ranks of young scientists. 


In this great season of gifts all 
shops become more attractive. But 
none more so than the bookshops; 
and perhaps none of their wares 
are more attractive than the new 
books for the very young—the 
books which everyone can be sure 
will make young faces glow with 
pleasure. 

Books about animals still have 
the greatest appeal for children, 
and they cover a wide range. They 
form what may well be called a 
Book Zoo, in which even the 
fiercest of beasts have been tamed 
for the delight of the young. 

There is, for instance, JIM 
TIGER, by Charlotte Hough 
(Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), who 
cannot learn such things as pounc¬ 
ing and roaring, and thus make 



One of the many pictures by 
Jean Heap in a new edition of 
The Little Round House, by 
Marian St. John Webb (Collins 
7s. 6d.) 

everyone afraid of him. He is 
taken in hand by a little girl, and 
becomes a companionable pet 
instead of a jungle terror. 

A more adventurous type is 
Nancy Spain’s THE TIGER WHO 
WENT TO THE MOON (Max 
Parrish, 7s. 6d.). This four-legged 
space traveller is Simpkin, who 
appeared in an earlier Nancy 
Spain tale. Another old stripy 
friend is Ethelbert. In ETHEL- 
BERT UNDER THE SEA, by 
Rosemary Hoyland (Collins, 10s. 
6d.), his exploits will make the 
whole family chuckle. 

Turning from big cats to small, 
we find a ragged but proud wharf 
cat in FISH HEAD, by Jean Fritz 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.). Fish Head is 
sorry for himself when he is acci¬ 
dentally taken to sea, but has the 
time of his life when the boat 
reaches the region of flying fish. 
Far gentler characters are Molly 
Blake's television puppet cats in 
PRUDENCE AND PRIMROSE 
(Publicity Products, 2s. 6d.), a 
charming story illustrated by pic¬ 
tures and colour photographs. 

Monkeys are always sure of a 
welcome, and a particularly en¬ 
gaging and mischievous one is 
LITTLE THUMBAMONK, by 
Affleck Graves (Faber, 8s. 6d.). 
The highlight of this gay story is 
a jungle party where Thumbamonk 
outdoes the other guests. While 



The busy hero of Barnaby’s 
Spring Clean, by Racey Helps 
(Collins 4s.) 


they only lick their plates; he eats 
his; but as it is only a leaf, no 
harm is done.. 

Better behaved are the rabbits 
in THE COUNTRY BUNNY, by 
Du Bose Heyward (Collins, 10s. 
6d.). This story, a great favourite 
with young Americans, is now in¬ 
troduced to British children. They 
will be equally enchanted by the 
Country Bunny’s young ones, the 
“Easter Bunnies,” whose duty is 
to give Easter eggs to boys and 
girls everywhere. 

An animal personality of a very 
different order is the turtle in 
Ellen MacGregor's THEODORE 
TURTLE (Faber, 9s. 6d.). This 
forgetful old fellow will raise 
much bedtime laughter. Further 
happy bedtime stories are to be 
found in Peggy Stack’s SIX AND 
TWENTY TALES (Faber, 8s. fid.). 
Some of these little stories, like 
the one about what made the first 
laughing jackass laugh, can be 
read in five minutes—five delect¬ 
able minutes that will pass as in 
a flash. 

Railway engines have become 
rivals to animals in recent years— 
railway engines with characters all 
their own. One of these is 
PERCY THE SMALL ENGINE, 
a cheeky tank engine who loves 
playing jokes on the others. His 



The Fox and the Stork, from 
Aesop’s Fables, delightfully illus¬ 
trated in colour by Helen 
Heywood (Nelson 4s.) 

story, which has been broadcast 
in Children’s Hour, is here told 
by Rev. W. Awdry in a little 
picture book published by 
Edmund Ward at 4s. 6d. 

Another engine character that 
will puff its way into many young 
hearts is the hero of THE 
LITTLE RED ENGINE AND 
THE ROCKET, by Diana Ross 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.). It tells of the 
little Red Engine’s exciting days 


when a space-rocket establishment 
is built on its line. 

Fantasy is also the theme in two 
fairy stories with a modern setting. 
One is THE FAIRY DOLL, by 
Rumer Godden (Macmillan, 9s. 
6d.), a story of a Christmas tree 
doll which proves to be a real 
fairy. The other, MR. PUNCH’S 
CAP, by Kathleen Fidler (Lutter¬ 
worth, 6s. 6d.), tells of the seaside 
adventures of two youngsters after 
they pick up the magic cap worn 
by Mr. Punch in a Punch and 
Judy show. 

In all this dazzling company of 
new stories, however, the old 
favourites still hold their place; 
especially when they appear in 
such attractive dress as Nelson’s 
new four-shilling editions of CIN¬ 
DERELLA and ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, both of which have 
pictures on every page. 

Another book adorned by 
colourful pictures is WHEN 
JESUS WAS A LITTLE BOY 
(Oldbourne Press, 5s.). Katherine 
Evans painted the pictures and the 
simple story is tenderly told in 
verse by Georgia Eberling. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED BOOKS 

THE VILLAGE, THE MARKET, 
AND THE STATION—Three books 
of stories from France-by Antonia 
Ridge (Brockhampton, 2s. 6d. each). 

TOO' SMALL TO SEE —The 
wonder world of nature, by Marie 
Neurath (Max Parrish, 6s.). The 
fascination of tiny things seen under 
a magnifying glass. 

LET THERE BE LIGHT—A book 
of prayers, chosen and decorated by 
D. Newsome (Warne, 8s. 6d.). 

THE CHRISTMAS DRAMATIC 
BOOK, by G. H. Holroyd (Mac¬ 
millan, 9s. 6d.). 

USE YOUR HANDS!—A book of 
crafts and hobbies for boys, by Guy 
R. Williams (Chapman and Hall, 
10s. 6d.). 

MAKE IT YOURSELF, by C. M. 
Bennett and C. V. Jackson (Murray, 
7s. 6d.). 

INDIAN CRAFTS AND LORE, 
by W. Ben Hunt (Publicity Products, 
15s.). 

BACKGROUND TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT — a Do-You-Know 
Book (Perry Colour Books, 2s. 6d.). 

LIFE WITH RED INDIANS, by 
Commander A. B. Campbell—Stories 
to Read, Pictures to Paint, Crossword 
Puzzles to Solve (Epworth Press, 
2s. 6d.). 


MORE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 

Londoners are the first to see 
the annual Books For Children 
exhibition before it sets out in 
January on its tour of schools, 
libraries, and bookshops through¬ 
out the country. Over 500 books 
are on view, including old and 
new favourites, which should pro¬ 
vide visitors with some useful 
suggestions on how to use their 
book tokens. 

The exhibition is open until 
January 5 at the National Book 
League’s headquarters, 7 Albe¬ 
marle Street, Piccadilly. 

Another interesting exhibition 
of books to be seen there is called 
Science For Everyman. It con¬ 
sists of over 700 works on 
scientific subjects for the ordinary 
reader. 



YOUNG BILL AND HIS SPIDERS 
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SELFISH 

''J’he soccer game had been very 
one-sided. Finally, in despair, ' 
the captain of the losing side said 
to the referee: “Can we have 
another ball, please?” 

“Why, what’s wrong with this 
one?” 

“Well, the other side seem to 
want it all to themselves.” 

THUMBS UP! 

T>hs gesture, which is usually 
made to indicate satisfaction 
or success, is believed to come 
from the time of the Roman 
gladiators. After a contest, the 
spectators would decide whether 
or not the loser had fought well 
enough to have his life spared. If 
they turned their thumbs up, the 
vanquished gladiator was allowed 
to live, but if they turned their 
thumbs down he was slain. 

TOWER POINTS 

J think our forbears were too 
rash. 

To burn our woods away to ash; 
They must have thought it was a 
joke 

To fell the elm, the beech, and 
oak. 

When wood grew scarce then coal 
was found, 

(Open-cast or underground). 
Through the land the experts 
wandered. 

But now the coal they found 
we' ve squandered. 

So coal is dear and oil we want, 
And suddenly we find we can’t 
Get all we want of this liquid. 

And you can’t run cars off the 
National Grid. 

One day—there may come an hour 
When'we shall all share nuclear 
power. 

From great reactors strong and 
tall 

Like the Queen saw at Calder 
- Hall: 

Skyward, perhaps, we ought to 
look, 

And try, up there, the Sun to 
hook. 

There’d be no rationing of his 
rays 

And we'd be happy for all our 
days. 

By Paul Bracken, a C N reader 


JACKO IS NOT 


QUITE AS CLEVER AS 


HE THOUGHT 



BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY’S DECORATIONS 

jyjuMMY was in the front room thumping on the front door. Daddy 
sorting out the pile of Christ- went out and opened it. It was 
mas decorations she had just Billy. He was unable to knock on 
bought when she heard Daddy’s the door as his arms were full 
key in the front door. —of Christmas decorations! 

She went to meet him and saw “We made all these at’school,” 


that he had a big paper bag in his 
hand. 

“Been doing some shopping?” 

“Yes,” said Daddy. “I saw 
some Christmas decorations and 

decided- Why, what’s the 

matter?” he said, ■ as he saw 
Mummy’s face drop. 

She did not answer, but took 
him into the front room and 
pointed to her pile of decorations. 

“Oh, well, never mind!” said 
Daddy. “We’ll put some in the 
hall and the dining-room.” 

At that moment there was a 

OTHER WORLDS 

In the evening Mars is in the 
south. In the morning Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the south¬ 
east and Jupiter 
is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will 
appear at half¬ 
past nine on Friday evening, 
December 21. 

SPOTTED 

§aid the hospital lecturer, “The 
patient here complains of 
spots before his eyes—now, John¬ 
son, are you paying attention?” 

“ Er—oh yes, sir,” stammered 
the day-dreaming medical student. 
“I can see them quite plainly, 
sir.” 



he said. “But as we made too 
many for our classroom, teacher 
said we could bring some home. 
And I’ve got some more in my 
pocket,” he added. 

“My goodness!” laughed 
Daddy. “Now we shall be able to 
have decorations not only in the 
front room, hall, and dining-room, 
but in kitchen and bedrooms, too.” 

Billy looked puzzled for a 
moment; then he said: “Well, if 
you want to decorate all the rooms, 
I had better get busy and make 
some morel” 

MY FRIEND MR MOON 
()ld Mr. Moon is a friendly 
fellow, • ' . 

With his twinkling eyes and face 
of yellow. 

Each night from his home high 
up in the sky, 

He comes to my window and 
murmurs “Hi!” 

He talks of the stars of the 
Milky Way, 

And of all the tricks that on him 
they play. 

Then softly he whispers: “It’s 
time to sleep. 

Close your eyes and promise me 
not to peep!” 

Then his cheery light begins to 
grow dim. 

And my head nods saying “Good¬ 
night ” to him. 


TIME-PIECE 

“Yes, sir. That’s one of the 
best clocks we stock. It 
goes for eight days without wind¬ 
ing.” 

“How long will it go if you do 
wind it?” 

SPOT THE . . . 

WINTER NEST OF THE DORMOUSE. 
This may be built in a bush, a 
hole in an old tree, or adapted 
from an abandoned bird-nest. 
Here the dor¬ 
mouse sinks 
into a deep 
sleep, perhaps 
un broken 
until March. 
A mild spell, 
however, may 
rouse the 
sleeper. 
While in 
hibernation, a dormouse not only 
looks dead but feels dead to the 
touch, so if one should be dis¬ 
covered it should not be removed 
from its nest in the mistaken 
belief that it would be nice to 
bury it. 
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SANTA’S HELPER 

In the hazel coppice underneath 
an oak, 

I saw an elfin fellow arrayed in 
russet cloak. 

His ears were long and pointed, 
his eyes were quick and bright. 

He was working on a toadstool 
which was scarlet flecked with 
white. 

Painting in bright colours lots of 
tiny toys. 

Baby dolls for good girls, planes 
and ships for boys. 

I was but partly hidden behind a 
slender ash, 

Then all at once he saw me and 
vanished in a flash. 

Dad says it was a squirrel, but 
Mum and I believe 

An elf was helping Santa Claus 
prepare for Christmas Eve. 



QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. The Central Criminal Court. It stands in. 
Old Bailey, the street which ran just outside 
the city wall (bailey) of old London. 

2. Apsley House, Hyde Park Comer, former 
home of the Duke of Wellington: now a 
museum. 

3. Milliner is from Milaner (a merchant of 
Milan, formerly famous for exporting hats). 
Currants used to be called Raisins of 
Corantz (old name for Corinth, in Greece). 

4. Richard Wagner. 

5. Created by George VI in 1940 to reward 
bravery by civilians during the war. (In 
certain circumstances it can be awarded to 
Service men and women.) 

6. The Television Act was passed in August 
1934, and the first programmes were put 
out ou September 22, 1955. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
Missing middle LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 

Emerald; tee, emu. 
wet, era, tar, elm, odd 
Find the creatures 
Bear, monkey, horse, 
frog, whale, steer, 
newt, snake, mouse, 
tiger 

Railway workers 

Signalman, inspec¬ 
tor 

What am I? 

Television 
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MISSING MIDDLE 
(’an you insert the name 
precious stone between 
rows of letters and so make 
words reading down? 

T E W E T E O 
E U T A R M D 


FIND THE CREATURES 

of a Here are some ordinary words. 
these By B ,e addition of one letter to 
seven each you can make the name of 
a creature. Can you say what 
they are? 

money, hose, fog, hale, 
seer, net, sake, muse, tier. 

CAN YOU NAME THESE RAILWAY WORKERS? 

I' 1 he initial letters of these objects will, when arranged in the correct 
order, give you the names of two railway workers. 



WHAT AM I? 

Mv first’s in Cotton but not in 
Payne, 

My second’s in Reece but not in 
Train. 

My third’s in Lyon and also in Hall, 

My fourth’s in Edwards but not 
in Wall. [Nixon, 

My fifth’s in David but not in 

My sixth’s in Reginald and also in 
Dixon. 

My seventh’s in Vanessa but not 
in Lee, 

My eighth’s in Oliver but not 
Pertwee. 

My ninth’s in Ferguson but not in 
Lester. 

My last is in Trinder but not* in 
Chester. 

My whole is the name of a 
modern invention. 

To which all the family pays 
much attention. 


The answers to these puzzles are given 
in column 5 
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Even the cow seems to 
appreciate the high quality 
of the BROOKS Saddle as 
shown by this amusing 
photograph. 

The saddle illustrated is the B... 
STANDARD. Retail price 32/6 Black 
Enamel. 35/- Chromium Plated. Send 
now for illustrated leaflets of the full 
range. 


The Finest Huddle in the World 


J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD.. BIRMINGHAM.; 




























































































